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WHAT THE PUPIL THINKS ABOUT ‘HIS ENGLISH 
COURSE 


Tue leaflet for April set forth a summary of the conditions under 
which the teachers of English are doing their work, and the methods 
by which they seek to gain their ends. ‘Vo learn the pupils’ opinions of 
these conditions and methods, the questions which follow were laid 
before over five hundred individuals. Although the replies of all classes 
were frank and helpful, those of three divisions of English A at Harvard 
seem most valuable in supplementing Mr. Holmes’s report, for these 
freshmen represent some sixty different schools, and can, perhaps, view 
their preparatory course more dispassionately than can the others. This 
summary will present a few statistics, typical quotations, and the 
opinions of the committee on some points. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED TO PUPILS 


1. Of what benefit to you was your work in English in the high school? 2. What 
part of it was most profitable? 3. Do you think any of it might just as well have been 
omitted? Why? 4. What books do you remember to have read in school or as a part 
of your regular school work? 5. Which of these interested you most? Which least ? 
6. Do you now appreciate any books which you did not care for when you read them in 
school? 7. What books do you remember to have read outside of school? 8. Did 
you choose any of these because your teacher recommended them or because you became 
interested in the author or the subject through your school reading? 9g. Did your high 
school work in Composition have any effect on your desire to write and your pleasure 
in writing? 10. Did your high school training help you to write more effectively ? 
11. What text book in Rhetoric did you study? 12. In what ways, if any, did it help 
you? 13. Did your teacher’s criticisms of your composition help you? In what ways? 
14. Did you engage in any high school activities that helped your English? (Debating, 
school-paper, dramatics, e. g.). How much did such work do for you in comparison 
with your school study of English? 15. Compare the amount of time you spent pre- 
paring your English lessons with the amount you spent preparing your Latin, German, 
Science, History, or Algebra lessons. 16. Did your course in English seem to you 
unified, well-organized, definite, and progressive? 17. Did any teacher except your 
English teacher insist on good English in written work? 18. Did your college entrance 
examination seem to you a fair test of your school work in English? 
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1. All pupils except 7% of the freshmen acknowledge the benefit of 
their English course; 50% specify the work as of great value; a few 
call it the most profitable part of their preparatory course. 

2. Except for the business people, who are equally divided between 
literature and composition, the majority in every class regard composi- 
tion as the most profitable part of their course; a number make special 
mention of oral composition. 


3. 25% of the freshmen would have literature omitted. High school 
pupils in small percentages favor the omission of Sesame and Liltes, 
Burke, the memorizing and the writing of poetry. Here are some of the 
individual opinions. 

“¢ My composition-and letter-writing were especially beneficial to me, since they are 
so essential in everyday life. If one stops and looks back at the compositions he wrote 
when in the ninth grade, that is proof enough to show what progress he has made.” 

“«My work in English in the high school has done me a great deal of good, principally 
in altering my taste in books. Formerly I cared only for short story-books, or possibly 
some easily read novels. I find now that I can read almost any kind of biography, some 
histories, and, of course, any novel with interest and almost, always with some degree 
of appreciation.” 

“‘T found that the time I spent in correcting other people’s themes — work which the 
teacher should have done — was in many ways most profitably spent.” 

“‘T think it would have been better to omit most of the work, except that in composition, 
rather than present it in the way that was chosen. The teaching was dry and formal and 
did much to make good reading repulsive.” 

The English courses at present are indisputably of great benefit. 
Composition is considered the most valuable part of the work, prob- 
ably because in it pupils can most readily see their improvement. That 
the business people regard literature as highly as composition may sug- 
gest that experience in the world has shown the value of the breadth 
of view, sympathy, and insight into character that literature, rightly 
taught, should give. It is evident that the opposition to literature on the 
part of the freshmen is largely due to the devitalizing dissection towhich 
many books are subjected, and to the oft repeated reading to which some 
pupils were doomed. 
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4. The books most commonly recalled stand in the following order: 
Ivanhoe, Merchant of Venice, Macbeth, Silas Marner, Anctent Mariner, 
Sir Roger de Coverley, Milton’s Minor Poems, Lady of the Lake, Ten- 
nyson’s Poems, Burke’s Conciliation, The House of the Seven Gables, 
Macaulay’s fohnson, Tale of Two Cities, The Vicar of Wakefield. 

5 a. The favorites, in order of popularity, are Ivanhoe, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Silas Marner, Macbeth, Ancient Mariner, Sir Roger de 
Coverley. 

5 b. The books least liked are Sesame and Lilies (93%), Burke’s 
Conciliation (38%), The House of the Seven Gables, Milton’s Minor 

oems. 

6. Awakened interest and appreciation is expressed i in the case of 
Shakespeare, Silas Marner, Milton, Sir Roger"de Coverley, and Burke 
(7%). 

On the whole there is little cause for surprise in the attitude of pupils 
toward the prescribed books; the only ones against which they seem 
particularly to vent their spleen are Sesame and Lilies, and Burke’s 
Conciliation. The fact that none confess to a later appreciation of 
Sesame and Lilies, and only 7%, “of Burke, may come as a blow to some 
of us who have seen the apparent interest and enthusiasm with which 
boys have tackled ‘these books. 


the iron is hot.” Oral criticism before the class is generally of more 
value than written correction. Personal conferences should be more 
frequent: the pupils profit by them and enjoy them; and incidentally 
the personal contact may secure more attention to English. There is 
no objection to a teacher’s rewriting a pupil’s theme, — if he has the 
time. In written criticism the teacher should insist that the passages 
scored should be revised. To splash red ink and then leave the pupil 
to profit or not as he sees fit is, at least early in the course, to lay the 
foundation for slipshod work. Rewriting as a general practice is a 
waste of time. 


IV 


14. Of the freshmen, 37% had taken part in debating, 35% in 
editing the school paper, 5% 1n competitive debate, 17% in dramatics. 

All admit the value of these activities in supplementing the work in 
English, but only 3% regard them of more value than the regular 
course. 

15. Only 27% of the freshmen gave English.as much time as their 
other studies, about one third as much was the average allotment. In 
high schools in which no college examination was before the pupils, 
54% gave English as much time. 

If we consider the above condition in the light of the fact that only 
9% of these freshmen thought the examination unfair, we face an 
interesting situation. Given substantially the same amount of time as 
other teachers (see Mr. Holmes’s report), teachers of English can meet 
a fair examination with less than one half as much study on the part of 
their pupils as other teachers obtain. When there is no consideration of 
college examinations, English teachers can secure equal attention to 
their work from twice as great a proportion of pupils. Instead of more 
time, as some suggest, it would seem logical either to cut down our 
course in English and limit our endeavors to fitting for college examina- 
tions, or to broaden our treatment of English by allying it so closely 
with the interests of the pupils that they will be glad to grant it its due 
proportion of their time. 

16. Of the college freshmen, 52% regarded their English course as 
good, 20% as fair, 28% as poor. 

“The English course seemed well organized with the exception of the last year, 
when we were working to anticipate English A. Then the work seemed rushed, and we 
jumped from one subject to the next without much system.” 

“Tt is hardly for me to criticize the system of those who doubtless know far more 
about the subject than I, but it does seem to me that a good deal of time was wasted in 
repetition. For instance, we would take up the subject of mass, unity, coherence, etc., 
in the first year and get a smattering of knowledge, and then drop it. We would take 
the same in the sophomore year, and again later in the course. In my humble opinion 


it would be far more effective to take this up once and do it thoroughly.” 
‘¢ The course in English seemed like a ladder, one step after another.” 


Very few observed the distinct adjectives that appeared in this ques- 
tion. Some thoughtful pupils pointed out that the course was unified 


11. The freshmen named sixteen rhetorics, among which, quite 
naturally, those edited by Harvard professors stand in the lead. 9% 
had used no text book in rhetoric; and 17% had forgotten the name of 
theirs. 

12. 20% of the freshmen asserted that they had received no help 
from the study of rhetoric, and 25% were non-committal; the high 
school conditions accord with these. 13% were helped in punctuation, 
choice of words, and unity; 10% in paragraph development and 
coherence; 7% in grammar and sentence structure. About 25% take 
refuge in the statement, “It taught me to recognize my mistakes.” 


“Tt formed in me a supreme disgust for rhetoric.” 

“Tt made distinct forever the difference between simile, metaphor, and personifica- 
tion.” 

“Tt helped me by teaching me many faults I had hitherto been unaware of in writing, 
and also showed how to correct them and get desired effects.” 

“‘The text-books in rhetoric helped me a little in some of the technicalities of com- 
position. Frequent practice in composition seems to me a better training for good style 
than a prolonged study of the theory of composition. A good grounding in the theory 
and frequent practice in its application, I should say would make the best course.” 

13. The criticisms of teachers were helpful to 77% of the freshmen 
and to a larger proportion of the others. The particular ways in which 
pupils were benefited may be grouped under correctness rather than 
under effectiveness. 


“By pointing out and by helping me to get rid of some habitual mistakes, which 
everyone is likely to acquire unconsciously. Such habitual mistakes need constant 
attention to break up the habit, for habits in composition are as common as habits in 
anything else. I think the teacher should give each student a short private conference 
on his work from time to time.” 

“No. Because of the fact that corrections were not made, only red marks were put 
where a mistake appeared.” 

“He used to read some of the themes in class and let the class criticise them. I don’t 
know just how, but it seems as if it helped.” 

“Once in a while my English teacher would rewrite the whole theme for me in con- 
ference.” 

In commenting upon this question many scattering suggestions have 
been brought together. Oral composition seems to be regarded as of 
great value early in the course in securing organization of thought, 
in correcting common errors of grammar and sentence structure, in 
awakening an interest in composition as a living art, and in improving 
the recitations in other subjects. 

The use of a good rhetoric or composition book is a great aid to effec- 
tive expression, especially in furnishing striking and interesting exam- 
ples. That pupils forget the names of terms, and even the names of the 
authors of the text book does not prove that they have not profited from 
their study of rhetoric. 

In composition, one principle— announced and explained in ad- 
vance — should be taken up at a time, and all criticism directed at this 
point. All correction, too, should be made as soon as possible after the 
writing. The writing of themes in class, while the teacher passes about 
the room and inspects the papers, offers an opportunity to “ strike while 
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7. The freshmen in their outside reading showed especial recollection 
for the following authors: Bulwer-Lytton, Churchill, Cooper, Dickens, 
Doyle, Dumas, Eliot, Hugo, Kipling, Mark Twain, Poe, Scott, Steven- 
son, and Thackeray,—Scott, Stevenson, Dickens, aad Kipling leading. 
ihe specific titles most often mentioned — not necessarily approved 
—are Pilgrim’s Progress, Lorna Doone, David Copperfield, and Ken- 
itlworth. Modern fiction, especially the ephemeral society novel, 
appears on many lists, but no single author or book is conspicuous. 

8. On the whole, outside reading was the result of interests aroused 
in school, but not through direct suggestion by the teacher of English. 

A great deal of outside reading is done, and much of it, to judge from 
the college returns, is of a wholesome and profitable nature. There is a 
chance for teachers to do much more service in encouraging and guid- 
ing this outside reading. Extra credit for the reading of books really 
worth while might decrease the consumption of ephemeral trash. 
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9. 35% of the freshmen feel an increased desire to write and a plea- 
sure in writing, 50% of the high school pupils. 

10. Increased effectiveness is acknowledged by 88% of the fresh- 
men, and by all the high school pupils. 


“Tt made composition-writing something that I did not fear.” 

‘For our themes we were almost always assigned our subjects, which made the work 
in composition very tedious and uninteresting, for the subjects assigned were not such 
as would interest the fellows. I think that, in order to obtain a real test of a student’s 
ability in Oe ae he should be allowed to choose a subject in which he takes inter- 
est.” 

“¢My desire was increased a little. The work was too forced and unnatural. The 
themes were too long (10-12 pages) and at too great intervals (every two weeks). 
Short themes two or three times a week seem to me the best training for clear and easy 


style.” 


“Tt gave me a desire to write outside of school; the difficulty was that I could not do 
so well on the assigned subjects, such as themes on parts of Shakespeare’s works, as 
on those of my own choosing. Consequently, my work was of very low grade, and gave 
me no encouragement. Yet I now feel it did me a great deal of good.” 

It is evident that the pleasure in writing is least when the object 
before the pupils is the college entrance examination, and especially 
when the subjects are drawn almost wholly from the books on the col- 
lege list. There appears no abhorrence of literary subjects as opposed 
to non-literary, but the students seem to feel that they should treat sub- 
jects in which ‘they find an interest. It is for us teachers to awaken an 
interest in the literary subjects, if we are to assign them for composition. 
A class that would have recoiled at “The Personality of Hepzibah 
Pyncheon” wrote most interesting letters to a dry goods house in which 
they held stock against the employment of Hepzibah as saleswoman. 

That pupils do write with increasing correctness and facility is 
undoubtedly true. It is not, perhaps, safe to infer that by increased 
effectiveness they mean more consistent devotion to the dogma of the 
academic trinity, — unity, mass, and coherence. 


because it centered about college requirements, and well organized 
because the books were taken up in the order best suited to a pupil’s age 
and ability. Almost all called their course definite. There was no evi- 
dence that pupils thought their course in composition had been pro- 
gressive. Although pupils must be willing to do certain things upon the 
mere “‘say so”’ of the teacher, it seems desirable to let each class know 
early in its course how the work in English is to progress, and what 
relation each element bears to the whole course. 

17. Coéperation is universal in 367% of the schools represented by’ 
the freshman, and totally lacking in 30%. The history teacher is the 
most willing codperator, but other teachers, especially those of Latin, 
Greek, and science, are prominent in the good work. 

It does not seem unreasonable that in every school, regardless of its 
size, all the teachers should meet and decide upon what points codpera- 
tion 1s possible and profitable, and in what ways it may be most effec- 
tively and equitably carried out. These matters determined, there 
should be rigid and uniform insistence upon them. Steady and uni- 
versal attention to a few points is better than sporadic attacks upon 
many. The practice of cooperation is already much more widespread 
than many of us had thought. Increased power in expression may be 
reasonably expected. 

18. As was pointed out in connection with Question 15, all but 9% 
of the college students considered the Harvard examination a fair test 
of their course in English. 

““My college entrance examination in English (June, 1909) seemed to me an excellent 
test of a student’s grasp of the subject. It gave latitude enough for every man to find a 
more or less congenial subject to write about. Just requiring a knowledge of books is 
not a test of English. Any one can do that arbitrarily. The test is whether a man can 
on short notice take a subject and write on it intelligently and correctly.” 

“My college entrance examination was a fair test of working, practical English. As 
an examination of my school work in English, it was useless, because the training had 
been a preparation for an examination, not a training in English capacity. The examin- 
ation represented a fair test of what any one ought to be able to do with the English 
language.” 

Such universal approval is gratifying to all of us who have welcomed 
Harvard’s leadership in the liberalizing of the entrance examinations in 
English. 

Mr. Holmes’s summary closed with the opinion, “The English work 
seems to be fairly well conceived; there is room for improvement.” 
The testimony of the pupils seems to bear this out. 

Oscar CHARLES GALLAGHER. 


